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The Rural Club of New York. 


Discussion about Strawberries. 


i yew new rural organization, of which Horace Greeley is president, held its quar- 


terly session June 24th, and sat down to an ample collation, after which straw- 
berries were discussed, and many excellent papers and addresses made by Andrew S. 
Fuller, on the origin of the strawberry; Mr. J. B. Lyman, on the strawberry market; 
Dr. F. M. Hexamer, on culture and varieties; and Henry T. Williams, upon the 
difficulties of strawberry growing. We present condensed notes of the most impor- 


tant addresses : 
Address of J. B. Lyman, 


New York As A STRAWBERRY MARKET.—I have been astonished at the evi- 
dences of enormous growth in the strawberry business. From the frequency with 
which this most delicate of fruits is met with on our tables, from the length of fruit 
trains and the number and size of coasting vessels engaged in the transport of straw- 
berries, we have supposed that the business had largely increased. But a day spent 
among the commission men along our wharves has convinced me that we have now 
three great national fruits, the traffic in which must be reckoned by millions of pack- 
ages, and the proceeds from which make handsome incomes for thousands of farmers. 
These great fruits are the strawberry, the peach, and the apple. The strawberry 
season now covers one-fourth of the year. On the 10th of April 560 packages of berries 
were received by the Charleston steamer. Last year the shipments from Rochester, 
and the cool, late clay lands of Wayne and St. Lawrence and Niagara counties in 
New York, lasted till the 20th of July. Beginning at the southern margin of the 
Republic, on soils warmed by mellow airs from the Lower Gulf, and closing with the 
growth of Upper Canada, the extremes of the season take in a hundred days. But 
ina commercial sense the business commences its upward grade on the middle of 
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April, continues to wax and wax till the 10th or 15th of May, and then holds its 
way on a table-land of perpetual demand and supply till the 20th to 25th of June, 
when it enters on a down grade, which falls off quite rapidly till the middle of July, 
when strawberry time is over. Charleston has begun the work of making April a 
full strawberry month. By another year our receipts from that coast will number 
thousands of crates. There is more profit in extending the season at this end than 
from pushing it into July. In April it comes in competition with nothing but the 
cranberry. In July and the last quarter of June it keeps up a brave contest with 
the raspberry, with currants, with cherries and Arkansas plums, with early black. 
. berries and with Carolina peaches. Yet it dies game, for well in July such berries, 
as Dr. Hexamer shows us, will command fifty cents a quart, when the finest raspber. 
ries are slow at fifteen. About the first of June there often occurs that curious 
phenomena, that crisis in demand and supply which the marketmen call a glut. 
There are probably 200,000 of our population that eat strawberries about as often as 
they eat fresh figs, yet while streets and wards full of the poor are languishing and 
growing sick for want of a varied and generous diet, a pint of berries will sometimes 
sell on the tip of this island for one cent. The last large glut happened two years 
ago, on the 8th of Juue, 1869, and this is the description of it in the language of the 
market: 

“This is the greatest day ever known in the strawberry line, so far as receipts go. 
The New Jersey Road alone brought in twenty-eight car-loads, besides two expressed 
loads and thousands of crates by boats. Never before were so many berries carried 
over as remained unsold to-night. Besides the enormous receipts, the weather has 
been unfavorable. In such a glut the peddler boys usually go in heavy, and help the 
dealers out, but the showers of to-day interfered with them. Norfolk berries are 
over. The stock to-day was half Jersey, the other half from Maryland and Delaware, 
It is impossible to give any fixed quotations, prices varying from twenty cents for 
fine to ten for medium. The sales of one dealer are a fair sample: thirty-three 
crates Wilson, hulls on, at twenty, soon after same berry sold at sixteen—then fifteen; 
then, as they were in danger of going over, ten cents. Yet he carried a stock over. 
Small baskets of hulled berries, four to a quart, sold at two and three cents, and 
some at one cent.”” Yet seven days later we find Extra Wilson’s selling at twenty- 
five cents per quart, and Fancy Jucunda, Barnes and Agriculturist, commanding 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pint. So, within a week, we find small berries selling 
at two cents a pint, and berries such as these worth twenty-five, the former a slow 
sale and the latter eagerly sought. Sometimes bitter things have been said of the 
cupidity and heartlessness of hucksters who would throw crates of delicious fruits 
into New York harbor rather than lower the demand or allow a plethora to have its 
legitimate effect in forcing down the price. Most of those strictures are unjust. | 
find the truth of the old saw is perfectly understood on our wharves— 

The worth of a thing 
Is what it will bring. 


The real cause of a glut is not overproduction ; it is large arrivals of fruit unfit for 


shipment to Northern towns. For instance, two days of moist and hot weather will | 
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fling 10,000 crates of Delaware and Jersey berries on our wharves. We can con- 
sume 5,000 in the usual course of trade, the other 5,000 should be shipped up the 
Hudson, on the Fall River line, up Erie and toward Hartford, Springfield, and 
Worcester, some should go to Portland, and Montreal would appreciate two or three 
score crates. But the moist, dog-day weather sours the berries, shippers are afraid 
of them, and leave them in first hands. This creates a glut. In short the producer 
has two elements in his calculations. He may be sure that he is growing for a con- 
suming population of 10,000,000 an article that every individual of those 10,000,000 
likes and is willing to pay him for. On the other hand, his product is in the last 
degree perishable, and if the weather is bad he cannot reach his consumers with a 
berry which they will buy at any price. 

Some of the largest planters of the strawberry are Virginians. In 1866 Norfolk 
sent us about 100 crates a week for three weeks. Now Norfolk sends 10,000 crates 
a week by water, and 3,000 a week by car. The Norfolk berry is mostly Wilson, of 
medium size, and in gross sales at New York commands twenty cents. This means 
from fifteen cents to seventeen cents to the grower, and from twenty-five cents to 
thirty cents from the consumer. 

For instance, KE. Anderson’s account, as shown me by his merchant, runs thus on 
one shipment: The gross sales were $3,447; on another, the next week, $4,078; 
next, $5,608; then, $1,101; total, $14,234; in allas gross sales in New York, 
beside as much more sold in Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia. He has thirty- 
five acres in strawberries. There are four or five growers near Norfolk that produce 
about the same as Anderson, and twenty that have from ten to fourteen acres of 
fruit and a score or more who have from one to three acres. 

A review of the strawberry market for 1871, has brought me to these conclusions: 

First: The strawberry business is not overdone, and is not in a way to be. The 
demand races neck and neck beside the supply, and often shows a clear length ahead. 
The more people eat strawberries the better they like them. Some restaurants con- 
sume from 600 to 1,000 quarts daily. 

Lastly: There is satisfaction and profit for any small fruit culturist in any part of 
the country not too remote from cities in growing choice berries. By choice berries 
we mean large berries. Wilson’s, as big as the tip of a lady’s finger, will seldom 
bring the grower above twenty and generally not over fifteen cents a quart. But 
any quart of firm berries, the smallest of which are as large as the end of a man’s 
thumb, may be sold at from thirty to fifty cents at any time from the middle of April 
to the middle of July. There is more profit to-day in producing such berries as we 
are eating to-night than in any other branch of small fruit culture. All the commis- 
sion men say they would prefer to receive and dispose of 500 crates of extra large 
rather than 100 crates of mediums, 


Dr. Hexamer’s Address. 
“Which is the best strawberry?” This is a question every fruit grower is asked 
a thousand times, and it is a question that is as difficult to answer as it would be 
difficult to answer which is the best potato, the best breed of horses or the best breed 
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of cows. It depends entirely upon what you want to use them for. If you under. 
stand, by the best strawberry, the variety that is best suited to the greatest variety of 
soil or the largest area of country, or best for market purposes, that will do best in 
all climes and in all soils, I say there is no such strawberry. It can never be 
attained. We can never reach perfection, neither in strawberries nor anything else; 
but when I am asked which variety comes nearest to this, I say unhesitatingly the 
Wilson. If we divide this question and say which is the best variety for market pur- 
poses, and which is the best for the amateur, then I say, positively, the Wilson, for 
market. The Wilson succeeds best under the largest extent of soil in different 
climates, and is hard enough for market, though it lacks quality. It is sour, but 
this makes very little difference in market. In the New York market strawberries 
are not bought for their flavor, but for their looks. If the berry is hard and large 
enough it will sellin market as a first-rate market berry, and as such the Wilson 
certainly comes into the very first place. When I am asked which is the best variety 
for general purposes, for home use or a near market, I say the Charles Downing. 
It comes nearly up to the Wilson as a market berry, and it may in time equal it. 
The quality is decidedly better than that of the Wilson. All that it is inferior to 
the Wilson in, is the productiveness ; but in size and in firmness it is up to the Wil- 
son. It is large, fine, and in appearance a much better quality than the Wilson. 
When a single variety is wanted, I say take the Charles Downing. This variety 
grows well under any variety of cultivation. It grows well in hills and in beds, 
Very few varieties do this, and therefore this is very valuable. 

But one variety to grow is not enough, for it gives you a very short season. One 
variety is not more than from ten to twelve days; when, by having a selection of 
varieties, we can extend the scason to two or three weeks. One should, if he values 
strawberries for his own use, plant not less than three varieties. Then, again, we 
have to make a division as to the soils. When three varieties of strawberry are 
wanted for market, to be grown on a light sandy soil, for early fruit, the Downer; 
for medium, the Wilson ; for late, the Green Prolific. None of these varieties are 
strictly first class in quality and for market. They are good, and for a near market 
the very best that can be raised. For the main crop the Wilson, as I said before, 
will give the largest yield. It is not a prime quality for holding out a long time, 
but it gives a good medium sized berry and a very showy berry. The Green Pro- 
lific is poorer when grown from clay lands, but when it does succeed it is a very 
valuable variety. 

The three best varieties for clay lands are (1) the Nicanor, which, under equal 
. circumstances, succeeds better on clay lands than anywhere else. The berries are 
of medium size, but the quality is decidedly better than the Downer; yet they do 
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not hold out long. Three or four pickings finish all the large berries ; but as they 
come in so rapidly, they form a valuable variety. For late varieties on clays I 
. would take the Triomphe de Gand and the Jucunda. For the northern States, these 
. two varieties are the principal market varieties ; and I differ slightly from my friend 
Lyman when he says there is no profit in extending the length of the season. Next 
week is the time for strawberries in New York. You can get, next week, double 
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the price that you could get for the last four or five weeks. The season this year is 
peculiar, and different from all seasons that I have seen. That is, the strawberry 
season is exceedingly short. The season at our farm has not been longer than two 
weeks, when ordinarily it is three and three and a half weeks. So I will have to 
make an allowance for this. The Triomphe de Gand is the very best market variety. 
It is the handsomest, and much harder than any other variety. The Jucunda is its 
rival; not quite as hard, but somewhat larger, of better shape, and of the very 
finest appearance. There is one peculiarity about them. In some seasons the 
Jucunda will do better than the Triomphe. They are very similar in their char- 
acteristics. They ripen about the same time. The Agriculturist is a market variety 
that has been considered a first-class variety, but I am confident that it will soon 
run out, for it has not held its own. It was harder and better at first than it is now. 
The quality was never very good, but it seems to grow softer. 

This is the list of principal market varieties. There are several other varieties, 
but it is not well to raise many varieties for market—it is better to confine yourself 
to one or two varieties. Then the grower can get a reputation for a certain variety. 
They will command a much better price. Some of these varieties are also very good 
for the amateur, that is, for one’s own use; and the main distinction between a 
market variety and an amateur variety is simply the firmness. If our large berries 
of good quality were hard they would be market varieties, but, unfortunately, many of 
our very best strawberries are not hard. In the amateur list I would place for early 
the Brooklyn Scarlet as the very best early variety. It is not very prolific, and not 
hard enough for market; but in quality it is not exceeded by any other variety. 
It comes in with the very earliest berries we have. For a medium crop I will take 
the same varieties we mentioned in the market varieties, because we have none 
better than those; but for late we have some varieties of exceedingly good quality, 
which are too soft to be shipped. One of the very best varieties is the Napoleon 
Third. . It is hardly surpassed by any other variety. It lacks high flavor; but, 
nevertheless, it is so juicy and luscious that I put it in the very first rank of amateur 
berries. It continues much longer than the Triomphe and the Jucunda, and bears 
very large crops, and all the berries are of a large, uniform size. If it was as hard 
as the Triomphe I would put it first in the list of strawberries. The very best 
flavored strawberry that I know of, is the Lennigs White. It has the flavor of a 
pineapple. It is not very prolific, but it is indispensable in the collection of any 
lover of strawberries. It keeps its flavor better than any other variety. 

A late variety is the Kentucky. It is hardy, very prolific, and may, if it holds 
its own, become a valuable variety; but it takes many years to decide about the 
value of any one variety. 

A variety that is too much neglected in the amateur’s garden is the Alpine. They 
are small, to be sure, but the quality is very good. They have the real strawberry 
flavor, and as they are picked without hulls great trouble is saved. In my judgment 
they are as good a variety as we have. 

It was said this evening, one should be afraid to speak of strawberries, the subject 
is so old; but it is no hackneyed subject to say the sun rises, although one may see 
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it rise every day, and it is no hackneyed subject when one sees the buds in the 
spring time. It should be taken into consideration that we must strive for improve. 
ment, not only from year to year, but from time to time. If we come hear and learn 
something new about strawberries, we have gained something. It is little by little 
that we increase our knowledge; so to come together and talk about strawberries is 
not, after all, so very unimportant and trivial a subject. [Applause.] 







Address of Henry T. Williams, 


The chairman called upon Henry T. Williams, as the next speaker, who responded 
as follows: 

“It is four years now since I purchased my farm at Dover, Del., and within that 
time little Delaware has come up in the estimation of the people as a pretty important 
State for peaches, strawberries, and small fruits. I have gathered some statistics 
about the strawberry crop of Delaware. The amount shipped from Norfolk, Va., to 
New York, is 1,500,000 quarts; from Delaware Peninsula, 3,000,000 quarts. The 
strawberry trade from New Jersey, including those sent to Philadelphia and New 
York markets, reaches nearly 2,000,000 quarts, and the strawberries raised on the 
Hudson river, and sent to this city and Boston, amount to 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
quarts more. So we have an aggregate of berries raised within a reach of 500 miles 
of 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 of quarts yearly for three or four markets only. 

‘‘Strawberry culture is not overdone; but there are a greatemany peculiaritics and 
difficulties to be overcome; growers need, more than anything else, better transpor- 
tation and the earlier arrival of trains. During the four years that I have raised 
strawberries, I frequently lose a large portion of my fruit, from no other cause than 
the arrival of the trains too late for market. One day this season the shipment to 
New York reached 256,000 quarts, but the train arrived one hour too late. And 
the decline in price created a loss to the growers of fully $15,000. If one hour, or 
one day, does that, what must the aggregate be for the season? My loss during the 
season was $300. The commission men tell me: ‘If you will all get your fruit here 
by four o’clock in the morning, even if you have 300,000 quarts, we can always work 
them off. The grocers of the city get impatient at the delay of the train, and when 
the first dray-load appears on the scene they snap off one crate, and off they go. 
If there was plenty of time they would select two or three. Hence, the grocerymen 
don’t purchase the fruit in sufficient quantities, and take no pains to stimulate the 
sale.’ If plenty of time was allowed in the market, 50 to 100 per cent more fruit 
could be worked off, at still better prices. 

‘Mr. Lyman has referred to Norfolk, Va., as the best section to grow strawberries 
for the New York market. Yet, Norfolk fruit has its disadvantages. Last year 
there was a serious glut of this fruit, and the season was generally discouraging. 
The Norfolk grower has to pick his fruit all day to-day, say. Then he brings it into 
the depot, where it is to be shipped to-night, and it is twenty-four hours in reaching 
New York. You will see that it is two days old from the time it is picked until it 
reaches the New York market. Hence, it is unfit for shipment. Now, a very large 
proportion of the strawberries received here are reshipped to Northern and Eastern 
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cities. One dealer alone buying from 100 to 200 crates per day. As long as the 
weather is cool, this Norfolk fruit is fit to ship, but the moment rains come, or warm 
weather appears, the berries rot and wilt, and can be sold only to the street peddlers. 
So that often a large arrival of Norfolk fruit has a glut of itself, and must be sacrificed. 
A moderate quantity will always have a good sale. This year they have had a 
splendid time. Their fruit has not fallen below twenty cents, and they had good 
two weeks before Delaware fruit arrived. The weather was cool and dry—no rain. 
But when Delaware fruit arrives, the Norfolk fruit is closed out at any price. And 
Delawares have a splendid run. My fruit brought thirty cents steadily, while 
Norfolks could not rise above twenty. The difference is, that our fruit being one 
day fresher, is in better demand for shipping, and brings a better price. 

“The system of growing small fruits in Delaware, and marketing them, is working 
up into fine railroad and shipping facilities. Two strawberry trains run during the 
height of the season; one at the lower end of the road, and the other at the upper; 
both connect together at Gray’s Ferry, and proceed to New York on express time. 
I have traveled on it at the rate of thirty miles per hour. 

“ But it often happens, that when there are the biggest pickings and shipments, 
the train is late, and next morning there is a fearful glut. This glut is not one of 
over-supply alone, but because of late arrival after the market hour is over. This 
late train business is doing more to endanger the strawberry trade than all things else 
put together. 

“With regard to culture and profit, after an experience of four years, I must 
candidly say, that there is no business under the sun that takes so much capital, and 
is attended with so much risk, so much labor, and that gives so little satisfaction, as 
strawberry culture. There is one fact in regard to seedling strawberries. Theregs 
a rage every now and then for new fruit. It gets a big price, and figures in the 
papers. I have been familiar with this system, and think that the seedling straw- 
berries, as a rule, are successful only in the localities where they originate. I have 
tried forty or fifty kinds of strawberries, and I can grow only one—the Wilson; and 
that has its faults. The first year it is fine, the second year a little medium, and the 
third year they will hardly bear inspection. In regard to the cost and profit: It has 
cost me $500 to every acre to lay out my strawberry bed, and it takes a capital of 
$150 to every acre for crates and baskets alone. I am satisfied if I can clear $100 
toan acre. It hardly pays for the capital invested, but still it is profitable. 

“There is a fact with regard to strawberries that has not been noticed here to-night— 
that is, mulching the ground. Four or five years ago nobody thought of mulching 
his ground. Now every one does it. What is the result? We are having better 
fruit. It is rather the exception to see sandy fruit in the market, where formerly it 
was the rule. The strawberry growers suffer from varying seasons. Last year I had 
to pick every day in the rain; it arrived to market in the rain, and it was rainy all 
the season. This year we have not had a drop of rain, and the fruit is small, as well 
as very inferior in quality. That accounts for the fact, that so many of the straw- 
berries this year are not fit to be eaten. The Norfolk, Delaware, and Jersey growers 
have made money. In my opinion, the best place to grow strawberries is not alone 
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in Delaware, Jersey, or Norfolk, hut right along here on Long Island Sound, from 
Bridgeport toward Boston. Some strawberries that we raised in Delaware, and sold 
here for thirty cents a quart, were reshipped to Boston, and sold there for fifty to 
ninety-five cents. 

“‘T have only to conclude by stating, that, in order to make a small fruit-farm pay 
its way, you must have everything complete in it, from beginning to end. You must 
grow your own produce. Every man should raise his own potatoes, and his garden 
vegetables—everything for his own support. Then you must make your own fertili- 
zers; your own compost heaps, and do some farming as well as fruit-growing, so as 
to be sure of your daily bread. The future of strawberry culture is promising. [ 
think it is to be more profitable; but the railroad companies must do their work 
better. The strawberry growers must understand more than ever the difficulties of 
their position; I think there are to be but few more gluts; there may be once in the 
course of the season. I am always glad when I hear of a glut, for I know that I can 
get a good price for my fruit to-morrow.” 

Mr. Fuller related his experience with the Brooklyn Scarlet. In 1862, he deter. 
mined to kill out the trees in his Brooklyn garden, and plant strawberries. There 
was then no strawberry trade of any importance around the city of New York, 
excepting the wild Jersey strawberries. He commenced to plant and talk straw- 
berry. Before that time he never had calls for 3,000 plants in a season. In less 
than two years from the time he commenced talking strawberry he sold 600,000 plants. 
He believed that the talk of a half dozen men in this country raised that strawberry 
trade up from what it was then to what it is now. Now everybody is supplied, and 
it is pleasant to know there are now times when, in the city of New York, the poorest 
claild can get a dish of strawberries. 

In reply to a question by the chairman, as to whether he had ever known a single 
strawberry plant to produce more than one stem, Dr. Hexamer replied, that some 
varieties will always produce two; that is, they will branch out and will be a mass 
or collection of single plants. Wherever I have seen strawberry plants greatly 
stimulated they have lost their flavor. A bed that illustrates this point had an open 
ditch all around it, and was drained besides. 

Mr. Quinn rose to answer a question about the President Wilder strawberry. It 
had thoroughly disappointed him. It hugs the ground so much it is almost impossible 
to mulch it. It was not so firm as he supposed it to be. Mr. Quinn spoke of the 
Boyden No. 30. At his place in Newark, it was one of the most promising of the 
new berries. The present season he could dump them upside down, and he didn’t 
believe there would be five bruised berries. He had no difficulty in getting thirty to 
thirty-two cents for it in market. 


Matilda Strawberry. 
| are or THe Horricutugist: In the June number of your paper you 
speak unfavorably of the Matilda Strawberry, which originated with O. J. Till- 
son of Highland, N. Y. You also quote A. S. Fuller as saying that “ it is splendid 
in every respect except quality.” Having visited Mr. Tillson’s grounds when the 
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fruit was in perfection, I had a good opportunity to examine them, and differ with Mr. 
Fuller and yourself as to quality. To my taste they are of the class very good or 
best, and compare very favorably with the newer varieties, such as Seth Boyden, 
President Wilder, Chas. Downing, etc., and being large, productive, good color and 
quite firm, they promise well at least. At my request Mr. Tillson has furnished me 
with a statement of prices as compared with the Wilson, and taken from the commis- 
sion merchants’ bill in New York, which please insert. 
Matilda per qt. Wilson per qt. 

45 cents 

36 2 « 

21 

15 

27 

27 

24 

24 

24 


You will see by this statement they average a little more than one-third more per 
quart than Wilson. Cuas. Downina. 

Editor's Note.—Mr. Downing must not think that our opinion is a prejudiced or 
unfair one with regard to the Matilda Strawberry. It has been exhibited two years 
in succession at New York, and at each time the judges declined to give it a premium 
because of its flavor, which was not agreeable. There is no accounting for taste, but 
when such judges as Prof. Thurber, Andrew S. Fuller, P. T. Quinn, as well as the 
Editor of Tue HorricuLTorist, are unfavorably impressed with it, there must be 
some grounds for the statements made on page 183, June Horticu.Lturist. A 
fruit exhibited by itself may seem without objection, but when exhibited in competi- 
tion with forty others of good flavor the case is very different, and the comparison 
often appears unfavorable. 


——_—— ee ——— 


Mulching Blackberry Beds. 
\ E had never heard or seen an instance where a grower had mulched his black- 


berries for any length of time until we met a case near New Brunswick, N. J., 
last June. The proprietor planted an exact acre of Lawton blackberries four years 


ago, scattered a ton of bone meal over the ground, and then mulched the soil from 
beginning to end, four inches deep with shavings, salt hay and chopped corn stalks. 
He has never been troubled with weeds to any great extent, comparatively few suck- 
ers have sprung up since in the line of the rows ; and he has never bestowed a dollar in 
cultivation. The result is that he has always realized a large amount of fruit yearly, 
and it has been uniformly double in size of same kind of fruit grown on land not so 
mulched. 

Most of our Southern fruit-growers know that they are liable to have droughts 


during the blackberry picking season, sometimes only short, at others very severe 
and prolonged, and cutting short the size of the fruit very materially. The plan of 
heavy mulching is the only one we have yet seen which will remedy the difficulty. 
Irrigation is good but costly, unless supplied from a reservoir at a greater height. 
Mulching thus accomplishes a double purpose: it doubles the size and market value 
of the fruit, and saves the labor of cultivation. 





Grape Culture. 


Grape Culture. 


T a meeting of the Middlesex County Agricultural Society, Capt. John B. Moore 
gave the following account of his experience in planting vines and raising grapes ; 
Aspect of the lot, a very slight inclination to the south; soil, light sandy loam, 
underlaid with a hard red gravel, full of cobble stones. In the year 1864 the wood 
was cut from the land, which had formerly been used as a rye field for many years, 
and was composed of a small growth of pitch-pine, white-birch and scrub-oak. After 
the wood was removed, the land would not have sold for more than $15 per acre. 

The brush was burned and the lot ploughed as well'as possible when full of scrub. 
oak roots and stumps, and then planted for two years, principally with melons and 
squashes, and manured in the hill only. 

In the spring of 1867 I planted on this lot five hundred Coneord grape vines one 
year old from the cutting, which have been trained on large stakes; also two hun- 
dred more of the Concords, and two hundred Hartford Prolific vines, which have been 
trained on a wire trellis, ‘The Hartford Prolific vines were nearly ruined by the last 
two severe winters ; although laid down and covered with soil, the tops came out all 
right in the spring, but the roots were mostly killed or injured by the severe freez- 
ing. I shall be obliged to remove most of them and plant Concords in their places, 
When these vines were planted, in the spring of 1867, there had not been any manure 
applied to the soil, except the manure in the hills for melons and squashes, before 
mentioned, and which is the only manure that has been used on this lot up to the 
present time, except what I shall mention hereafter, in connection with the straw- 
berries raised between the rows of vines. 

At the time of planting the vines, the ground was ploughed, harrowed, and made 
as fine and level as the remaining stumps and roots would allow, and then carefully 
planted in straight rows, ten feet apart, and seven from each other in the rows, where 
stakes were to be used to support the vines; between the rows I planted two rows of 
strawberries, which were allowed to run into beds. In the spring of 1868, the edges 
of these beds were trimmed, which left two beds three feet wide with a path on each 
side of them; from three beds I sold, in 1868, a little over $400 worth of berries 
and plants, and the only manure or fertilizer that was applied to them was a lot of 
ashes from a pile of stumps, gathered from the same lot, burnt, and spread where the 
strawberries were to be planted, and two hundred pounds of superphosphate of lime 
sowed in the spring of 1868. In July of the same year, as soon as the crop of straw- 
berries were gathered, the entire beds were ploughed under. Since that time there 
has been no crop raised between the vines. 

These vines have certainly been grown without animal manure, and I might say, 
almost without any manure; still, I would not have it understood that I would not 
use any manure, for I certainly should, if in my judgment the vines needed it. What 
the grape-grower must have to produce the best crop of fruit, is a medium sized, short 
jointed, solid and well ripened wood; excessive manuring does not give that, but 
rather a coarse, long jointed, immaturely ripened, soft, spongy wood ; the first will 
produce an abundance of fruit of good quality ; the last, less fruit and later in ripen- 
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ing; perhaps I should say that withholding manure would apply more particularly 
to the strong growing varieties, such as the Hartford, Concord, Diana, and most of 
the Rogers. 

Five hundred of these vines are trained on stakes, two arms and two stakes to each 
vine; one arm is coiled around each stake, and spur pruned with rather long spurs, 
as the two buds nearest the old wood are very often only leaf buds, and would not 
give fruit. This is the ease with the Concord, more particularly than with other 
sorts. The rest of the vines are on wire trellis, and are intended to spread out as 
evenly as possible over the trellis; in pruning, I cut out a large portion of the old 
wood every year, and lay in new canes in its place. From these vines there were 
gathered one hundred boxes, of forty or more pounds each, or two tons of grapes, 
which were sold in Boston as soon as gathered, at from twelve to thirteen cents per 
pound, in bushel boxes, without any particular packing. 

I regard the grape as more certain to produce a crop than any other fruit we grow. 
During the last ten years there have been only two seasons in which the crop has not 
matured very well under good cultivation, and those (1867 and 1868) were only par- 
tial failures. Even in 1868 I averaged as high prices as the present year, although 
the fruit was not nearly as good in quality. Could that be said of any other fruit? It 
does not require much, if any manure, which is so much needed for the other crops 
on the farms ; and to be a success it only requires ordinary skill in selecting the soil 
and planting good, strong, healthy vines, of some well tried variety like the Concord, 
which is the only kind I have found profitable. I have about exhausted the nur- 
serymen’s catalogues, and have been disappointed with many new kinds, coming 
highly recommended and costing high prices. 

A wire trellis, with good posts, well set, and three strands of the best galvanized 
wire, No. 13 costs about $3.50 for one hundred feet in length; the same length with 
stakes would cost according to the size of the stakes; if they cost three cents each 
with setting, it would be $1.12 for one hundred feet; if seven cents each, for very 
large ones, $2.24 for one hundred feet; it requires much more time and labor to 
prune, tie and take care of vines on a trellis than on stakes. Which will produce 
the most or best fruit in the end, is the question to be solved. I have only tried a 
trellis five years; so far, one is as good as the other, as far as cropping is concerned, 
with, as I have said before, a great difference in favor of the stakes, in the amount 
of tying, pruning and care. 


How Pears Sell in New York. 


In the vicinity of New York there is a large number of old trees of the Bell pear, 
and they usually bear a crop every year. This variety always meets with a ready 
sale, early in the season, for shipping to Boston and other Eastern cities, and is more 
profitable than any other early variety that ripens before the Bartlett for New York 
market This goes to prove that persons about starting in the business of pear-grow- 
ing for profit, would do well, before making out their list, to consult with some of the 
leading fruit merchants where the crop is to be sold. With the single exception of 
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the Bell, early varieties of pears ripening before the Bartlett, have not been profit. 
able in our orchard, and for this reason they have been nearly all grafted with other 
and later kinds. The Bartlett sold readily, even when the’ price fell to from $6 to 
$8 per barrel, but later in the season the same quality of fruit brought $16 and $18 
per barrel. 

The Doyenne Bossock, not so well known, sold at from $5 to $8 per barrel of two 
and a-half bushels. This variety is large, showy and of good quality, and is gaining 
in favor each year. 

The Belle Lucrative, a pear of fine quality, of medium size, was a drug in the 
market, not selling for as much per barrel as the poorest quality of cooking pear. 
At present it is useless to include this variety in a list for the orchard for New York 
market. There is no demand for it, unless there is a great scarcity of other kinds, 

The Beurre Clairgeau is a popular market variety, its size and color being in its 
favor. This variety brought higher prices, the past season, than any other kind, 
When first-class Duchesse were selling for $12 per barrel, the Clairgeau brought $18 
and $20. Of course, the quantity of this variety that reaches market is very small, 
when compared with Bartletts and Duchesse, and it remains to be tested, whether, 
witha large supply of Clairgeau, the prices will keep in advance of other leading 
kinds, as happens to be the case for the last half-dozen years. On heavy clay soils 
that have been thoroughly drained, the Beurre Clairgeau has grown best, and held 
its foliage much better than when planted in light soil. 

The Duchesse d’Angouleme, when well grown, is a favorite sort in New York 
market, and when carefully put up, finds ready sale at good prices. The fruit of this 
kind should be carefully thinned when not larger than walnuts. One barrel of large, 
well shaped fruit will bring more than two barrels of medium or small-sized fruit. 
This fact is worth carrying into practice, not only with the Duchesse, but with almost 
every variety grown extensively for market, even with the Seckel. I am of the belief 
that it will pay the fruit-grower to go over the trees and thin out the fruit. 

The Louise Bonne de Jersey is well and favorably known in New York market, 
and it is safe to plant it when the tree grows freely. In New Jersey and Long 
Island it is unreliable, and its culture has been given up by most growers on this 
account, 

The Flemish Beauty, once the pride of every pear orchard, is from year to year 
being worked over in Eastern orchards, with other more reliable market sorts. It 
cannot be recommended for profit now in any of the Northern or Middle States. 

The Beurre Bosc still holds a high position among the choice list for amateur or 
market purposes. The tree requires age before bearing large crops. It does well in 
a wide range of territory, and is popular in market. The Urbaniste makes a hand- 
some tree to look at in our orchard. The growth of wood is regular, making a fine 
pyramidal form. The fruit is only of medium size, without color, and no sale for it 
in New York. On this point I am thoroughly satisfied, because for seven years past 
I have sent some of this variety each year to market, and have never sold them for 
more than from $3 to $5 per barrel, and very little demand even at these low 


figures. 
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The Seckel is, probably, the most popular pear on the whole list. It always sells 
even when other varieties are a drug in market. The tree is a slow grower and the 
fruit small, so that for profit the tree must have age before anything worth speaking 
of can be realized. 

Of Winter varieties the Beurre d’Anjou still takes the lead. Owing to the season, 
this variety ripened before the Winter fairly set in this year. The fruit is large, 
colors up well before ripening, and is becoming a favorite among consumers. When 
young the tree is a shy bearer in our orchard, but this is overcome with age. The 
Beurre d’Anjou may now be classed as one of the standard early Winter sorts. 
What we grew this year sold for $18 per barrel in November. 

The Lawrence is of good quality, and surpasses other varieties in its keeping quali- 
ties. The fruit is only medium size when well grown, and, unless under high cul- 
ture, considerable of the crop is likely to run small. The tree makes a rapid and 
irregular growth of wood, and needs early attention to keep it in shape. The Law- 
rence brought from $8 to $10 per barrel, in quantity, last Fall. Like other varieties, 
they ripened a month before their usual season, aud growers were compelled to sell 
in October and November. 

The Vicar of Winkfield bore a large crop of fruit the past year. Early in the season 
growers feared, owing to the abundant crop of apples, that Vicars of Winkfield would 
not bring anything in market. However, almost everybody was favorably disap- 
pointed at the prices. We sold ours at from $9 to $10 per barrel, at a time when 
choice apples, carefully packed, were worth only $2 per barrel in the same market, 
and persons who are familiar with fruit-culture, are well aware of the fact, that a 
barrel of marketable Vicar pears can be produced on less surface and at less expense 
than a barrel of Northern Spy apples. J 

Those about to plant pear trees with a view to profit, should make a careful can- 
vass before selecting a list of varieties for orchard-planting. 

In another article on this subject I will have something to say about some of the 
new varieties. —V. Y. Tribune. 


—_+o—____—_. 


Summer Pruning as an Aid to Fruitfulness. 
BY P. T. QUEEN, IN “‘N. Y. TRIBUNE.”’ 


In all well-managed orchards, an intelligently directed pruning-knife plays an im- 
portant part while the trees are young. I am not an advocate of an indiscriminate 
slashing of large limbs of fruit trees, simply on the ground that all trees are better 
for being pruned. This is one of the branches of fruit growing where unskilled or 
untrained labor should not take part; better no pruning, than ignorant butchery of 
any kind of fruit-bearing trees. Those who will take the pains to examine a young twig 
or branch of a pear tree will find the largest buds nearest the end or top of the branch. 
If left unpruned (such a branch, the second or third year) the eyes near the base, or 
lower part of the branch, will become dormant; the tendency of the sap is towards 
the extreme ends. This goes on from year to year, and when the tree ceases making 
wood, and fruit spurs are developed, they will be located on the extreme ends of the 
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branches, where the weight of fruit is likely to weigh down the branches, and 
they are always in more or less danger of being broken from severe wind storms, and 
other causes, injuring and disfiguring the trees. 

When the young branches are cut back one-half or two-thirds from the time the 
trees are set in the orchard, and this kept up for six or seven years, always working 
on the young growth of wood, very different results are brought about. By this 
simple method, the tree is built up firmly, so to speak, from year to year, the 
branches made stalky with the eyes well developed, so that when the trees come into 
bearing, the mass of fruit will be positioned on stout, stocky branches, strong enough 
to sustain the burden of fruit wtthout risk of breaking the branches. These very 
desirable features are mainly brought about by what is known as Winter or Spring 
pruning. There is truth in the old adage that says, ‘“‘Prune in Winter for wood and 
Summer for fruit.” ; 

Fruit trees planted in deep, rich ground, are likely to continue longer than is 
necessary for making wood growth, and in such cases it is well to resort to some 
method which will check this tendency of some varieties to wood, and cause them to 
produce some fruit at the same time. 

I am constantly receiving letters, stating that the trees have been well taken care 
of, planted in a good soil; but, although in places six to ten years, have borne no 
fruit, asking for a remedy. Summer pruning, which is quite simple, is mainly 
practiced to bring about fruitfulness. It consists in shortening-in the young growth 
of the present year one-half and sometimes two-thirds, with a knife, or the thumb and 
finger when the growth is fragile. This can be done at any time between the 15th 
of July and the 10th of August. If shortened-in earlier than the middle of July, it is 
likely a second growth of wood will start which will not often ripen, and therefore 
may be injured by the cold weather the following Winter. 

When the young growth is pinched back, the sap that would increase the growth 
by extension is disseminated in the remaining part of the branch, developing the 
wood buds, and bringing about by artificial means, in a single year, what it would in 
some cases take five, in the natural way. If the trees are vigorous and inclined to 
make wood, the tops become compact, excluding free access of air and light, both of 
which are essential to the growth of perfect specimens of fruit. This surplus growth 
of wood can be taken out while young, with great rapidity, during the Summer, in 
going through the trees to shorten the branches that are to be left for fruit- 
producing. 

When a tree grows to a large size, and it is thought necessary to remove a limb of 
any considerable size, the following Spring a number of suckers will start from 
around where the branch was cut off. These can all be pulled of during the Summer 
without causing any injury to the trees. 

With apples, when two young branches are growing too close, or may interfere 
with each other, it is very much better to remove one while young, with the thumb 
and finger, or pruning knife, instead of waiting three or four years, and then be com- 
pelled to use a saw. 


In fact, I have found this a safe rule to follow in all my experience in growing 
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fruit for profit, that it is better to shape the tree and do the main pruning when the 
wood is young and tender, than to wait until the branches grow large, and then it is 
very difficult to carry out any system of pruning that will do the tree much good. 

On fruit trees that are inclined to bear fruit early, Summer pruning should be 


practiced very sparingly. While on trees that are not so inclined, this method is the 
most easy and effectual to bring about the desired results. 


Horticulture in England. 


Observations of an American Gardener, 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 
Window Plants. 

HE first most noticeable thing about the dwelling houses, is the attention paid to 

the culture of window plants. 

Of the business streets or concerning the dwelling houses themselves we have 
nothing to say. It is enough that nearly all the houses have windows with wide sills 
or balconies. From the poor woman with her broken-nosed teapot with a geranium 
growing in it, to the Prince of Wales with his elegant tile-covered trays in his pala- 
tial windows, the love of window flowers seems universal. I should think that half 
at least of all the first-story windows in London have flowers or plants before or 
behind the glass. In some streets every window has its tray on the sill. 


The Furnishing Florists 
in London are those who make it a business to furnish or decorate windows. These 
men make it their business to produce plants in flower and suitable for the season and 
the place they are to occupy. 

The beauty, elegance and taste displayed in so simple a matter as this is something 
that puts Americans into the shade. The English young lady has four ways of 
arranging her window ornaments. She may simply place the pots on the sill behind 
the iron guard that is always ready, or she may plant them in a narrow wooden box. 
She can have the plants in beautiful terra-cotta pots, or she may use tile-covered 
trays. These last are very beautiful, and are the most fashionable. If she fancies 
hanging baskets or brackets the stores present a bewildering assortment in every 
form of cast-iron, terra-cotta, wire and moss, or wood. 

The Prince of Wales fills his windows with zine trays covered with Minton Com- 
pany’s glazed-ware tiles. This is considered the style. If Fifth avenue and Beacon 
street wish to do the very fashionable thing they will procure these handsome tile- 
covered trays and fill their windows with beauty. 

Now for the places where the plants are produced. Climbing to the top of an 
omnibus in Oxford street, let us take a ride. The wide street is crowded with a hur- 
rying mass of vehicles of every style. See that donkey cart loaded with lovely 
plants in full flower! On one little box of a team are plants enough to stock an 
ordinary New York flower store. 

Where can they be going? Ask the driver. Driver: ‘“ Peddlers them is; sells 
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’em round to folks’ winders.’’ Presently we come to another dealer. This time it 
is a woman with a wooden tray on her head; mignonette in four-inch pots and thick 


with bloom. 
Greenhouses. 


On turning into the Harrow road and entering the newer parts of the city, we 
notice several elegant little greenhouses about twenty feet square, tucked in between 
the buildings and filled with plants in bloom. These are the retail furnishing florists, 
After riding about half an hour we pull up before the establishment of a wholesale 
florist. On entering the gate we find a light span-roof house filled with fine plants in 
full bloom. The variety is not so great as one would expect, but the plants look 
remarkably healthy and strong. An hour’s walk and talk in this place shows that, 
as far as the general carrying on of the business is concerned, there is nothing new 
or specially valuable. In many details of culture improvements on our own methods 
were visible. The greenhouses were nearly all span-roofed, and appeared to have 
grown up around the proprietor’s house in a confused and inconvenient fashion. The 
mode of heating was entirely by hot water, and presented several features of interest. 
The space occupied is eight acres, and is located in the midst of brick houses. About 
half the land is covered with glass. The number of plants on hand seemed to be, 
roughly speaking, about one hundred thousand. They were nearly all ready for 
sale. Many of the houses and frames, both hot and cold, were empty, the stock 


having been sold. 
Arrangement of Plants. 


A careful examination of plants showed that they fully occupied the pots; that is, 
if they were designed to grow any longer, new pots would be required. But they 
are not intended to grow. One full crop of flowers is all that is expected. The 
flowers fade and the plant is thrown away. This is entirely opposed to the bedding 
plant system, where a plant is bought for culture. These are for “furnishing” a 
decoration. When they have done that they are abandoned. This is certainly quite 
different from our method. Here it is understood that the plant will not outlast its 
one crop, and is so treated. The price admits of this. If one can buy six new 
plants, in the course of the summer, for the price of one that will last two months, 
the gain is in the favor of the transient and fading plants. For instance, a pot of 
mignonette can be bought for three pence. It is in full bloom, and will last three 
weeks. Another three-penny piece will get a new one. At the end of the season it 
is found the six plants have cost less than one cultivated all the time. 

All of these plants are in small pots. The mignonette is sown in the pot it is to 
bloom in. When about an inch high, it is thinned to eight plants. These are 
grown slowly, in a moderate temperature, in frames. Each plant throws up one 
spike, and as soon as it shows signs of opening, is ready for sale. Lobelia and other 
small seedlings are treated in the same way. Roses, geraniums, stocks, etc., one in 
a pot. Very little repotting is done, I was told, and all the pelargoniums and some 
of the other plants are carefully trained out on sticks. The pots ranged from four 
to six inches. I saw many plants of verbenas and heliotrope, three in a pot, and 
showing a fine bloom. It is plain that all these plants are fit for this one purpose, 
window decoration, and nothing else. 
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Quick Returns, 

To American florists we can recommend this branch of business as something well 
worthy of their attention. It is plain that the grower gets a quick return with little 
labor ; and with a great saving in the pot bills, as the pots are returned when the 
plants are set in the trays. To make such a business succeed cheapness is essential. 
If the plants could be sold at very low figures success would be certain. My own 
experience in the plant trade convinces me that it can be and in time will be done. 

In families where a gardener is kept, and a greenhouse maintained as a part of the 
household belongings, more plants are used than one house can supply, and the com- 
mercial florist is called in. Besides, the plants so used are generally much injured 
in one or two evenings. The family stock would soon be used up. The gas, heat, 
dust, and, worse than all, the dismal London smoke that penetrates every room, 
combine to destroy both foliage and bloom. So it has come to pass that gigantic 
establishments, numbering their planthouses by the score, have sprung up to decorate 
these endless parties, dinners and routs. This decorating.rooms with plants has 
been practiced in a small way in the United States. It should be more general. A 
taste for the refined and beautiful will be cultivated and a new branch of business 
started. 

Cut Flowers 
are quite general in London, though we doubt if so many people in proportion to the 
population enjoy them as with us. As we said of the bouquets made here, so we 
must speak of this matter. Flowers are plenty, but the taste to put them together is 
wanting. 

In the arrangements for holding flowers, on the other hand, the English are ahead 
of us. A whole column and a dozen cuts would fail to give you an adequate idea of 
the richness and variety of glass and other ware used to hold flowers. I can only 
mention a few I chanced to see in the shop windows and at the Royal Albert Hall. 
Among the prettiest things were cut-glass troughs about two inches deep and wide, 
and of various lengths. Some were straight and some curved. When filled with cut 
flowers and arranged in various patterns, monograms, letters, etc., upon the table, the 
elect is fine. Plate glass mirrors under them add greatly to the effect. 


Ferns and Foliage Plants 
are used here for green. Whole leaves of Croton, Draceena, Begonia and Maranta, 
and long streamers of Cissus discolor are freely cut and placed with the flowers. The 
effect is something past description. 

[have not seen a spray of that cheap and ugly Lycopodia, so much used in New 
York, nor, on the other hand, a yard of our lovely Smilax. Much as the English 
gardeners lack taste, in variety and profusion of cut flowers they distance us. Besides 
these foliage plants they use many flowers not known in our markets. 

Among other glassware I noticed what is here called an “iceberg”’—an irregular 
heap of rough glass looking like ice. It is made in several parts, and the sides are 
pierced with small holes. Water is put inside, and Crotons, Adiantums, and other 
greens insertcd in the holes till the glass is half hid with the falling sprays or glisten- 

18 
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ing leaves. Imagine such a thing as that on a brightly lighted table. Time forbids 
an extended account of this table ware. Ina city of so much wealth and artistic 
skill, we expect everything to be of high-class design and manufacture. Wedge. 
wood and Flaxman have done a great deal for English art and pottery, and we can 
only regret that the florists have had no Flaxman to teach them truth and beauty in 
their art. 

It is often the custom in America to decorate the chandeliers with flowers. We 
tie the sprays to the lamps only to see them fade in the heat. Here they do much 
better. Imagine a plain four-armed chandelier with an upright pipe for support, and 
beneath it and securely fastened on, a handsome painted china dish. Inside is a tal] 
vase to match, with the gas pipe passing through it. The four lamps stand on the 
edge of the dish and the vase hides the pipe. This is for holding water, in which the 
flowers are placed. Seen from below when filled and lighted, it must make a fine 
show. Even without the flowers the lamps so made are far superior to the usual 
pattern. Such a lamp as this could be easily made by our gas-fixture men. At once 
I hear the housekeeper reply: ‘‘ Very fine, no doubt, but how am I to clean it out?” 
With a dipper, sponge, and some ingenuity. 

An elaborate piece of glass and Wedgewood ware was also exhibited at the Royal 
Albert Hall. It was made in parts and designed to stand upon a dining table. The 
outside rim was of black and gold china, forming a curb for the glass lake inside. 
Within this was another rim of Wedgewood ware, troughs ornamented with a Greek 
pattern in foliage, and figures of men and animals. Inside of this more of glass 
mirror. In the center rose a fine stand for candles, with places for bouquets among 
them. Fruit dishes, flower stands and light holders were arranged at intervals 
about the edge. The whole was filled with fresh flowers, and was surrounded bys 
crowd of admirers. Such is English table decoration. But what is the good of so 
much art? The flowers were cheap and poor, and placed in this splendid affair by 
the hand of a bungler and novice.—From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


— «eo —_——_- 


Planting Ornamental Trees for their Colors. 


A VERY interesting address on the subject of choosing trees for parks and gardens, 
as well for their colors, in spring and autumn, as their shape and vigor of growth, 
was delivered by Mr. W. Paul before the Horticultural Congress at Oxford, England, 
July 21. 

We may have spring pictures, summer pictures, autumn pictures, and permanent 
pictures. Summer and permanent pictures are the most valuable, because of their 
greater durability. Specimens of these are before you, and a list of their names 
will be given at the end of this paper. The materials for spring and autumn pictures 
ean only be shown in spring and autumn. The varying tints of the unfolding leaves 
of some trees in spring, and the glowing colors of the leaves of other trees in autumn, 
must be familiar to all observers, and these trees are beautiful in their seasons, 
whether regarded individually, or in combination. But they are transitory. The 
varied and telling colors of spring, ordinarily, quickly subside into the universal 
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green ; and the bright leaves of autumn fall speedily before the frost and gales of 
that season. Yet, both are desirable. The warm, red and yellow tints of the 
unfolding leaves are peculiarly cheering in the cold days of early spring, and should 
be introduced freely when planting. The splendor of the American forests in autumn 
is a theme on which many travelers have loved to dwell, and leaves from these forests 
may be seen in that admirable institution, the South Kensington Museum. The 
trees we have long had under cultivation, and they are not only available but capable 
of being wrought up with magnificent effect in this country. Among the most 
effective of spring trees the Corstorphine Plane (Acer Pseudo-Platanus flavo-varie- 
gatum), yellow; the Acer colechicum rubrum (red); the purple Horse Chestnut 
(Hsculus Hippocastanum purpureum), purple; and the Silver Poplar (Populus 
argentea), white, may be instanced. The shades of green at this season are also 
innumerable, although for the most part gradually subsiding into one nearly uniform 
tint. The brightest among the leaves of autumn are, perhaps, the Scarlet Oak 
(Quercus coccinea), the Liquidambar (L. styraciflua), the Stag’s-horn Sumach (Rhus 
typhina), the -Ostrya virginica, and several varieties of Cherries, Pears and Maples; 
these usually die off bright red. Of yellow shades may be instanced the Lombardy 
and Ontario Poplars (P. fastigiata and P. candicans), the Norway Maple (Acer 
platanoides), the Horse Chestnut (A. Hippocastanum), the Salisburia adiantifolia, 
the Lime (Tilia europea), the Tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum), the White 
Mulberry (Morus alba), the Gleditschia triacanthos, the Magnolia tripetala, the 
Juglans amara, the Acer Negundo, the Kiélreuteria paniculata, the Birch (Betula 
alba), and certain varieties of Cherries, Pears, Thorns, and Maples. 

As examples of planting for pictorial effect, nothing can be more beautiful in the 
flower garden than pillars or columns of Ivy, provided that they be appropriately 
placed. Here we have a dark green, light green, green blotched with gold, and 
green edged with silver, all calculated to form permanent pictures. Standard and 
pyramidal golden Yews and golden Hollies, also, form beautiful permanent pictures 
in the garden. All permanent pictures are, of course, also winter pictures, but the 
common Beech (Fagus sylvatica) deserves special notice; it holds its reddish, brown 
leaves throughout the winter, and this color stands in warm and beautiful contrast 
with the Pines and other evergreens at that season. The white bark of the Birch, 
the white, purple, and yellow bark of certain species of Willows, the red and yellow 
berries of the Holly, and the yellow and black berries of the Privet, are also 
invaluable for winter decoration. I have often admired the effect of three large 
trees placed in juxtaposition in a garden in my neighborhood, whether by accident 
or design I have no means of ascertaining. Near the bend of a river is a Weeping 
Willow, the pale, green, drooping branches appearing in the distance almost to sweep 
over the stream. Behind rises a mass of the dark, feathery Yew, the plumes of 
foliage waving in beautiful contrast of motion, form and color. Still farther behind 
there appears in spring rigid masses of Apple blossom, the snow-white, crimson-tinted 


flowers blending in beautiful contrast with the dark and pale green of the Yew and 
Willow. 


A.—Summer Pictures. 


1. Light Green.—Larix europea; Taxodium distichum ; Gleditschia triacanthos ; 
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Juglans laciniata; Acer Negundo; Tilia curopea; Catalpa syringzfolia; Robinis 
Pseud-Acacia; Platanus occidentalis. 

2. Dark Green.—Fraxinus crispa; Fraxinus monophylla; Alnus glutinosa ; Cyti. 
sus Laburnum ; Pyrus Aucuparia; Msculus Hippocastanum; Betula nigra ; Fagus 
sylvatica; Ulmus, various kinds; Quercus Cerris. 

3. Reddish Purple.—Fagus sylvatica purpurea ; Ulmus campestris fol. purp. ; Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus fol. purp.; Acer japonicum atropurpureum ; Corylus Avellana pur. 
purea ; Quercus peduneulata purpurea ; Quercus nigra ; Burberis vulgaris fol. purp, 

4. Yellow or Golden.—Quercus Cerris variegata ; Quercus Robur var. Concordia; 
Fraxinus aucubzefolia; Castanea vesca variegata; Sambucus nigra aure-ovarigata; 
Symphoricarpos vulg. fol. aureis; Spiraea opulifolia lutea; Robinia Pseud-Acac. aurea, 

5. White or Silvery.—Populus argentea ; Acer Negundo variegatum ; Tilia argen. 
tea; Pyrus vestita; Pyrus salicifolia ; Salix argyrea; Shepherdia argentea; Hippo. 
phié rhamnoides. 

B.—Permanent Pictures, 

1. Light Green.—Pinus pyrenaica; Cedrus Deodara (the green variety) ; Abies 
orientalis ; Abies rubra; Ilex balearica; Juniperus thurifera; Juniperus virginiana; 
Juniperus chinensis. 

2. Dark Green.—Pinus insignis ; Pinus austriaca; Picea Nordmanniana; Arauca- 
ria imbricata; Cupressus Lambertiana ; Quercus Ilex ; Cerasus lusitanica; Philly. 
rea; Garrya elliptica; Hollies and Yews, various. 

3. Purple.—There are no suitable purple evergreens, consequently this color is 
restricted to summer pictures. 

4. Yellow or Golden.—Abies excelsa finedonensis ; Cupressus thyoides variegata; 
Ilex Aquifolium aurea; Thuja aurea; Thuja elegantissima ; Taxus baccata aurea; 
Euonymous japonica flavescens ; Retinospora pisifera aurea. 

5. White or Silvery.—Cedrus Deodara (the glaucous variety); Pinus excelss; 
Pinus monticola ; Pinus nivea ; Abies alba glauca; Ilex Aquifolium argentea; Juni- 
perus virginiana glauca; Rhamnus Alaternus fol. argentea. 


— 


The Fruit Cabinet at Washington. 


HE Fruit Cabinet of the Agricultural Department at Washington city, contains 
plaster casts of the fruits from all the different sections of the United States, 
arranged so as to show at a glance the products of each region, and the specific 
changes caused by transplantation. It has been ascertained, by examination of these 
specimens, that Northern apples, when transplanted to more Southern localities, 
enlarge in size, become more juicy and luscious, and acquire a large percentage of 
saccharine matter. As a drawback to these advantages, however, they lose the 
quality of keeping over winter. Thus the Baldwin apple grown in Massachusetts, is 
a small fruit, but as the tree is transferred through Western New York, it becomes 
larger and brighter in color, with an improved taste. It, however, cannot be pre- 
served till the next spring. The Snow apple of Canada, and other varieties, exhibit 
a tendency to shrivel up when planted south of Lake Erie. The Russian apples, 
recently introduced into the United States, it is thought, should only be planted in 
the northern parts of this country. The origin of the apple is not known. Itis 
mentioned in the Bible, and is therefore supposed to be a native of Palestine. At 
the present day, however, in Canaan, and surrounding countries, it is worthless asa 
fruit. On the walls of the Fruit Cabinet are hung diagrams, showing the character 
and habits of the different insects that prey upon the fruit and fruit trees of the 
United States, and in glass cases are preserved the native birds that feed upon these 
destructive insects, which should be protected by the kind treatment of the agricul- 
turists. The whole arrangements are neat and handsome, and well repay a visit to 
this department of science and agricultural art, and rare specimens of artistic 


splendor and skill.—Chronicle. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Frontispieces. 

For this and the succeeding three months, we will print frontispieces of our 
engravings, on tinted paper. The illustration for the present month is one of an 
elegant Bird Cage with Flowers, exhibited at the recent Paris Exposition, where it 
attracted the most flattering attention. 


Eacursion to the West. 
The New York Agricultural Excursionists returned to New York, August 25th, after 
an absence of five weeks, and a tour over 5,600 miles of Western territory. They 
were received with special honors at every place visited and great facilities were 


afforded for obtaining information. The note books of these correspondents are filled 
to the edge and from front to back with solid information, and we suppose that for 
three months to come the papers will be full of it. The Excursionists enjoyed a 
most delightful time, having visited in their tour, the Indian Territory, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, the south part of the Rocky Mountains, Pike’s Peak, Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Greeley, Laramie and Nebraska. One important point in the 
entire trip was demonstrated with distinctness, that deciduous aad evergreen trees can 
be grown on the dry prairies of far western Kansas without irrigation, and make as 
rapid a growth as in any other portion of the West. We shall soon have some notes 
on this subject. 
Cultivating Young Orchards. 

The following is the experience of the two most successful peach growers in the 
Delaware Peninsula : 

‘Mr. Cummings says: ‘You may raise some crops on the vacant land till the 
trees and plants begin to yield their fruits, but after that the land ought not to be 
taxed with anything other than the intended crops. The trees, ete., should be 
manured and limed to keep them in heart, and the ground cultivated like a garden, 
that no weeds or grass may interfere with the orchard. I plough my orchard, harrow, 
and cultivate—the latter process three and four times every summer, when I lay it by.” 

‘Mr. Fennimore says: ‘My long experience has taught me that all vegetables, 
from the very smallest to the greatest, small fruit and fruit trees, require the very 
vest and constant cultivation in due season; not to suffer small grain, and particu- 
larly white clover, to grow around the roots. As the trees come into bearing, it is 
very necessary that some stimulating manures should be applied. 

Leached ashes are probably the best fertilizer you can get—one hundred and fift 
bushels to the acre ; the next best is well composted manure. In all cases sleudh 
shallow ; the feeding roots are all searching moisture, and the best soil. Therefore, 
as the roots work for the surface, where the manure is, if you plough deep you des- 
troy the feeding power.” ay 
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Peaches ‘or 1871. 

The croakers have certainly won a victory this year. Peaches have been overdone, 
and growers have been obliged to stop shipments on account of unprofitable prices, 
Peaches have sold in New York for twenty-five to forty cents per basket, which cost 
the grower in freight every cent of that price, and often times brought the producers 
into debt. It has been difficult to induce the peach growing community to take a 
word of caution in time to avoid such a disastrous glut. But the Delaware growers 
have persisted in putting out new orchards every year, until their wild enthusiasm has 
received this wholesome check. 

There are enough Peach trees old and new, now planted in the State of Delaware, 
wuich, if they were to yield a full crop, would supply the entire United States. 

The shipments to New York averaged during the month of August fully one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred car loads per day, or seventy-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand baskets. 

Low Prices of Fruit Everywhere, 

Peaches are not the only sufferers. For pears, good Bartletts, have yielded only 
five to eight dollars per barrel, and grapes have sold as low as four cents per pound, 
Blackberries fell to two and four cents per quart when peaches made their advent. 

Our city friends who have been hoping for the time when fruit would be so cheap 
that the poor could eat freely, have now had their opportunity, but the situation is 
unchanged. The retail prices are quite as high as ever, and the poor have not 
bought at all. Surely our fruit philosophers must put on another thinking cap, and 
seriously reflect, whether gluts help the poor at all, and if the grower does not suffer 
enough more mischief from his losses, to overbalance all the possible good that might 
accrue to the poor buyer from occasional gluts and low prices. Our sympathies are 
entirely with the grower. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and those who grow 
fruit and farm produce should receive a fair price for their labor. 

How Plants Spread. 

Nature says: As an instance of rapidity with which introduced plants spread, 
when soil and climate are congenial to their habits, we may point to the Ewphor. 
bia prostrata, Ait, a little animal weed in Jamaica and Trinidad, which became in- 
troduced by chance, about ten years since, into a garden in Madeira, situated some 
400 feet above the sea; from this spot it has rapidly spread down the steep road to 
the town ; while up the other hills, separated by deep ravines from that down which 
it came, it has scarcely crawled at all, a downward course, apparently, being far 
easier for it than an upward one. It has, however, slowly crept up another hill 
at the rate of about ten feet a year. The seeds are well adapted for sticking to 
the clothes of travelers, and to be carried about, so that we might well expect the 
plant to crop up in all directions. Mr. Lowe says that’it is now to be found every- 
where in Funchal below 500 feet. 

Strawberries in Ohio. 

Mr. Bateham, the Secretary of the Ohio Horticultural Society, makes this report 
for 1870, of the fruits in his section : 

Strawberries were a full crop and of good quality. Generally planted in rows about 
three feet apart, and the plants eighteen inches apart in the rows, letting the run- 
ners grow, and taking off two crops, then plowing up and re-setting on fresh land. 
Yield sometimes good—often poor. Some growers take pains to keep the runners 
off the plants, and the crops are thereby much improved ; the plants also continue 
longer in good bearing condition. The Wilson is the principal variety grow here for 
market. The Jucunda has been tried and not found profitable with our usual mode 
of culture. But with liberal manuring, keeping off the runners and mulching, I am 
confident it will be found superior to all others. I have been very successful with 
manuring my strawberry grounds with chip manure and fish offal (this contains no 
weed seeds.) 
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A Floral Clock. 

Hearth and Home mentions the curious characteristics of many flowers opening 
and closing at different hours of the day. 

“Some flowers close at night, some are closed during the day and open at night, 
and others again are almost as punctual in opening and closing as a good clock is in 
keeping time. Ornithogalum umbellatum is called in some places Lady-Eleven- 
o'clock, becouse it closes its flowers about 11 A. M; some species of Trago pogon, or 
Goatsbeard, close their flowers at noon, and hence have received. the common name 
of Go-to-bed-at-noon. The Evening Primrose (CZnothera biennis) opens its flowers 
in the evening ; the Scarlet Pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis) is called the Poor Man’s 
Weather-glass; it opens its flowers about 8 a. m., but closes them again if the day 
is likely to be rainy. 

Linnzus constructed what he called a floral clock, wherein the time of the open- 
ing of certain flowers indicated the hours of the day. De Candolle also made one 
from observations in Paris, which we subjoin, giving the hours of waking or opening : 


Ipomea purpurea......... Sc cececesccccicees 

Pr Was. FERC COUETE IV EUETEM et vasewbs % 
Matricaria suaveolens............005 je ESS bebe deve é “§ 
Papaver nudicaule.... .. SUE wed oes CTONER ER 
Convovulus tricolor.......... CTPF rhe MRCOTS Seeseeeta 

6 MOEN i vc 83 Pre eee HC PEG Ss CUE. See eh Wek 

Sonchus and Hieracium, several species............20++: ewedesten 
Nymphea and Lactuca m # 
Specularia speculum......... eevee 
Anagallis arvensis..........+; ee ceceees ceeee 
Nolana prostrata......... eo cerccecccccces 
Qalendula arvensis.... 
Arenaria rubra eae eeawwes AOS ae ire SUES s CRESS i Ga veieeas - 9—10 
Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum cc ecccccccccccce LOL 
Ornithogalum umbellatum...... Wwilliiess desea th {retin etawocteawus 
Passiflora cerulea 
Pyrethrum corymbosum 
Silene noctiflora...... Seisiuides is éeee 
(Enothera biennis.........++. 
Mirabilis Jalapa....seeeeeeees eeceercccesccccs er ccccces 
Lychnis vespertina........+++ cones 
Cereus grandiflorus..... 
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Summer Pinching of Raspberry and Blackberry Canes. 

A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Monthly, writing from Illinois, says that he has 
found much benefit by pinching back the canes of raspberry and blackberry plants 
in July, and enumerates them thus: Ist. Increases the size and self-supporting 
capacity of the main canes. 2d. Increases the number of side branches, and conse- 
quently the quantity of fruit. 

Ontario Black Cap Raspberry. 

This is a new variety found in Fairport, N. Y., by E. E. Lord, Newark, Wayne 
county, and by him introduced to notice, The plant is vigorous and very productive, 
equaling in this respect any of the Black Cap family. The fruit is sweet and juicy, 
and quite as large, as grown upon Mr. Lord's grounds, as any of its class. It has . 
more bloom on it, is firmer in flesh, and will bear carriage better to a distance, judg- 
ing from what I saw of the plantation a few days since, which did not appear to have 

any extra cultivation. I would think it a profitable market variety, if it suc. 
ceeds as well in other soils and localities as it does with Mr. Lord.—Charles Down, 
ing, in American Rural Home. 
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Publications and Catalogues Received. 


Annual report Mercantile Library, N. Y., 1871. Report Diseases American 
Cattle, 1869. Lowa Horticultural Report, 1869. Transactions Indiana State Agri- 
cultural Society, 1871. Wholesale Catalogue, fall, 1871. Nicholas & Newson, 
Geneva. Catalogue of KE. H. Krelage & Son, Harlem, Holland. Annual Report 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. List of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies in the United States. 


Foreign Judgment_on American Wines. 


An Ohio horticulturist, annoyed at the severe criticisms of foreign connossieurs on 
American wines, without an attempt at careful judgment, sent samples of sufiicient 
numbers of varieties of wines raised and made in his neighborhood, to a place in Eas. 
tern Germany, where usually choice Rhine, Moselle, and Frankish wines are drank, 
better than are used even on the Rhine itself, and where the decision would not be 
biased by local preferences. The specimens shipped, were served up at a feée in 
Silesia, and was attended almost exclusively by men of eminent culture and stand- 
ing, enjoying the best opportunities to know and pronounce upon these gifts of Bac- 
chus. Excellent and indisputably genuine samples of German and French wines were 
at hand for the purpose of comparison. 

The following is the conclusion reached :—‘* We have nothing to say of your White 
wines. It may be that they were bottled too early, or damaged by the heat in 
transportation, and may, therefore, have a better taste there (in America) than here; 
but to us, notwithstanding their strength, they seem vapid, and sour besides. 

“The Ives Seedling has a peculiar, too spicy taste, and is, therefore, not adapted 
for ordinary beverage. Yet it is a good wine, and perhaps to be recommended for 
medicinal purposes. It resembles certain kinds grown on the Grecian islands. 


‘The Virginia Seedling is an excellent quality, and already ranks even with petit 
Burgundian, and under a perfect treatment it may yet rival the best Burgundian. 

‘Your sparkling wine (Werk’s Double Eagle) has astonished us. Some gave 
it a decided preference over the French on account of its natural bouquet, and because 
it has so much body.” 


The Kittatinny Blackberry. 


How much experiences and opinions do differ. |The Kittatinny is much the 
most vigorous grower of all the varieties of blackberries, but here in our New York 
market is the least popular with buyers, because it loses its bright shiny color so 
quickly. In the West, however, it is the very best of all kinds. A Lacon corres- 
pondent of the Prairie Farmer says: 

“IT have fruited this year, under favorable circumstances, at least thirty distinct 
varieties of blackberries, and no other named variety is worth a moment’s notice in 
comparison with the Kittatinny. The fruit is the largest I have seen. I measured 
several different berries that averaged an inch and a-half long, four inches in circum- 
ference the long way, and two and a-half the other. When fully ripe it is all that 
could be asked in the way of satisfying flavor. When just black, it is perfect for 
cooking and shipping. 

‘But to be productive it must have peculiar treatment. Most blackberries make 
more blooms and set more fruit than the plant can mature, therefore they should be 
cut back severely early in the spring. The contrary is the case with the Kittatinny; 
it never shows more bloom than it can mature fruit when properly cultivated, there- 
- fore it should never be cut back in the least in the spring, 2. e., the fruiting cane 
should not, but the young growing cane of this year that is to fruit next, cannot be 
pinched back too often—the oftener it has the tips of its shoots pinched out, the more 
it will branch, the more branches the more fruit; but all of these sub-branches should 
have a natural terminal bud at the end of the season of growth, and this bud should 
never be cut off. This cutting back after the season of growth is over, has eaused 
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the complaint of unfruitfulness of the Kittatinny almost altogether. There is another 
point about this plant that has caused many to become discouraged. It does not bear 
much until it has become well established, which takes from three to four years; we 
get discouraged before that time and neglect our duty, and failure is the result. Any 
one can have success with this fruit who will cultivate it well, on any reasonable soil 
(without manure) and cut back the young canes as they grow after the first year. It 
js perfectly hardy here. In six years it has never had an inch of wood killed. 

“After considerable experimenting, I have adopted the following system as the 
best for making a plantation:—Rows six feet apart, running north and south, on 
deeply plowed land (light, dry clay soil is the best), plants from one to four feet in 
the rows—would prefer one foot; cultivate thoroughly while young to keep the blue 
grass from getting a hold in the rows, which is to be feared more than anything else. 
Ashes is the best and only fertilizer needed.” 


Taste for Fine Voliaged Plants. 


It is stated that at Fuchsia Nursery, Woolwich, England, there is one of the largest 
beds of ornamental plants known. The bed is 34 feet long, 11 feet wide, and contains 
2000 plants, costing $300. Herein America we may not possibly have anything quite 
as costly as that, yet our American flower gardeners can produce some magnificent dis- 
plays of flowers, which in gorgeousness of color will challenge comparison anywhere. 

At the nursery of Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, there are two fine beds of orna- 
mental plants, one of fine foliaged plants, the other of Gen. Grant Geraniums. 

The bed of foliage plants is round, with a diameter of twenty feet. A group of 
Cannas is planted in the center, then a row each of Abutilon Thompsoni, Gnaphalium 
lantum, Iresine Lindeni, Artemisia Stelleriana, and Alternanthera, all planted in 
the order they are named, commencing from the center. The geranium bed is yery 
effective. It is twenty feet in diameter, and contains upward of 125 plants, with a 
border of Centaurea Candidissima, The brilliant red of the geraniums, the pure 
white foliage of the Centaurea, and the green lawn, form.a charming contrast. 

Tresine Lindeni has proved to be one of the most valuable bedding plants. The 
foliage is of a deep blood-red color, and the plant is of a neat, bushy habit. It can 
be trimmed into any shape. 

General Ulot Geranium, of more brilliant color than the Grant, with fine truss, 
and a profuse bloomer, promises to supersede that well known geranium. For flower- 
ing or forcing in the house, there is none better. 


Grape Note. 


Passing through the experimental grounds of the Agricultural Department to-day, 
I found among the grapes but three bad cases of rot—Antuchon, and Rodgers’ 33 
and 41. The earliest grape (now absolutely ripe), is the London—medium, black, 
juice blood red, sweet and good. Hartford and Ives nicely colored. By the way, is 
it not singular that in Downing’s new edition, there is not a word of Allen’s Hybrid, 
Anna, Lorain, London, all of which are to be found in publications of prior date ? 

Washington, D. C. F. A. SIMKINS. 


How to Grow the Verbena. 


Dexter Snow, who for several years has made the propagation of the verbena a 
specialty, says of its cultivation: ‘To grow the verbena successfully, plant them in 
beds or borders cut in the turf chop the turf well, and thoroughly mix with it a good share 
well decomposed stable manure ; never, on any account, plant them in an old and 
worn out garden soil, as they will most assuredly fail. Give them a change of soil 
each season, as they do not thrive well two years in the same bed. Let the beds, if 
possible, be where they will have the sun the entire day. By following the above 
directions, one may have a verbena bed that will be a mass of bloom the entire season, 
amply repaying the care and toil they may require.—Ezchange. 
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Old Rose Bushes. 


A subscriber sends the following on the management of old rose bushes to the New 
York Observer: ‘‘ Never give up a choice but decaying rose bush till you have tried 
watering it two or three times a week with soot tea. Take soot from the chimney or 
stove in which wood is burned, and make a tea of it. When cold, water the rose 
with it. When all is used, pour boiling water a second time on the soot. The 
shrub will quickly send out thrifty shoots, the leaves will become large and thick, 
and the blossoms will be larger and more richly tinted than before. To keep plants 
clear of insects, syringe them with Quassia tea. Quassia can be obtained at an 
apothecary’s. The directions I enclose have been fully tested in my family, with 
most satisfactory results.— Prairie Farmer. 


Strawberries at Rochester, N. ¥. 


The Country Gentleman gives some notes on Strawberries by H. E. Hooker, of 
Rochester. His list for a family supply is: Large early scarlet, Wilson’s Albany, 
Triomphe de Gand and Russell’s Prolific. The early scarlet he finds produces about 
one-fourth as much as the Wilson; Triomphe de Gand one-fourth to one half; Rus- 


sell’s well fertilized, one-half to three-fourths; Green prolific nearly or quite as pro- 
ductive as the Wilson. 


The Iona Grape. 


F. R. Elliot writes to the Rural New Yorker that the Iona is not a success as a 
vineyard grape ; that it is a decided failure. It succeeds in some localities occasion- 


ally, and is a good grape when well grown and perfectly ripened, but he thinks no 
man of sound mind would plant it by the acre. 


Winter Mulching Fruit Trees. 


Peter M. Gideon, of Excelsior, Minn., a little north of St. Paul, says, of nearly 
4,000 fruit trees well mulched last fall not one was injured during the winter, while 
five of eight trees missed in mulching were badly damaged. 


Blood Leaved Peach, 


Mr. Meehan, the editor of the Gardener’s Monthly, has on his grounds peach trees, 


the foliage of which is a very rich crimson red. The fruit is not equal to that of 
some of the best varieties. 


Professor of Horticulture. 


Mr. Francis Parkman has been elected Professor of Horticulture in the Bussey 
(Agricultural) Institution, connected with Harvard University. 


The Periwinkle. 


A correspondent of The Prairie Farmer writes:—You would hardly have believed, 
I think, that the beautiful Madagascar Periwinkle, planted in the house or hot-bed at 
the same time with my balsams, and receiving similar treatment in all respects, 
would come into blossom at the same time, making a far more beautiful and available 
plant. Their heavy and finely-veined foliage is enough of itself to show their royal 
lineage, and my beds of them have been a delight since they first went into the 


garden. 
Croton and Senasqua Grapes. 


At Canandaigua Lake the Croton has been attacked with mildew and rot. The 
Senasqua is, however, perfectly healthy and a strong grower. 
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The Portulaca. 


There is no other plant among our hardy annuals from which, in my opinion, the 
cultivator will derive so great an amount of enjoyment, in proportion to the time and 
trouble required for its cultivation as from the one above named. All that is neces- 
sary to insure a gorgeous show of flowers during the whole season, is to prepare your 
bed, or border, in the fall, or early in the spring, scatter your seed thickly over it, 
and then keep it free from weeds. After getting the bed once started it will require 
no further attention for years, except the loosening of the soil in spring, and the 
destruction of weeds, as any number of plauts will start, each year, from self-sown 
seeds. For a bed, or border, the single variety is almost as desirable as the double, 
but for single plants, or for special purposes, the double is preferable. I have a 
border of Portulacas upon which I sowed ‘the seed several years ago, since which it 
has received no other care than I have named above, but from the brilliancy of its 
many colored flowers, it attracts more attention and gives greater pleasure than does 
my collection of house plants, the care of a single one of which costs more labor in 
a month than this border has required in years. When beauty is so cheap, why is it 
that any one will live without beautiful surroundings?—American Rural Home. 


Dr. HulV’s Fruit Orchard, 


An account of this beautiful fruit farm is given in the Country Gentleman: 
“It is 180 acres in extent, of which over 150 are in fruit. The peach crop is 


very good; Hale’s Early had already been harvested, and were splendid; the Early 
Tillotson were checked by the terrible drouth under which this country has suffered 
for months, but brought $1.50 per bushel in St. Louis; work had been commenced 
the day before on the Early Crawford, Hale’s Early and Early York, by marketing 


150 baskets. The plums are the best money crop of all, and are now going to 
market: Washingtons sell in St. Louis for 75 cents per box of two dozen—some 
specimens of this sort measure 6} inches in longitudinal circumference, and 23 inches 
transversely ; Smith’s Orleans and Columbia are not quite so large, but have a higher 
flavor, and bring about the same price; Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop and Duane’s 
Purple were just coming into season. In pears, the White Doyenne had been sold 
in St. Paul at $2.25 per box of one-third bushel; Virgalieus (which do not crack 
here), Bartletts and Seckels were to be attended to the first week in August; this 
fruit is less affected by the drouth than others. Cherries had borne in great abund- 
ance, and $800 worth met quick sale in Chicago at $3.50 to $5 per box of less than 
one-third bushel. Of grapes, the Doctor has three acres, with a general assortment ; 
Hartfords are just coming on, and worth 20 cents a pound in St. Louis. No anxiety 
is felt here about yellows on the peach trees, or curculios on anything. The remedy 
for the former is short, sharp and decisive—to dig out the tree forthwith, root and 
branch. For the curculio, the jarring process many times described in the Country 
Gentleman , is found entirely effective, there being luckily no careless neighbors near 
by to furnish new hordes; we understand, however, that the Doctor has in view an 
improvement, which will be introduced in due time; the new Ransom process is also 
sometimes useful. 

We must mention, as among the interesting features of this place, the utilization 
of what was formerly a noxious pond of five or six acres. It was drainéd by cutting 
a tunnel, and the sides terraced for fruit, with a garden at the bottom, forming a 
unique and attractive object. All Dr. Hull’s grounds are in prime order, though 
just now very dry and dusty. Their proximity to the river gives them another 
advantage beside the fine view—exemption, namely, from the heavy spring frosts to 


which this district is subject, and this advantage has been invaluable the present 
season. 
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Flortitultural Notes. 


Horticultural Notes. 


Successful Culture of Fine Foliaged Plants. 

A contributor to the Country Gentleman, lately saw some fine specimens of floral 
plants in Baltimore, Md. ‘A plant of Begonia Marshallii, four feet across the 
front, two plants of Caladium esculentum near five feet high, leaves thirty by twenty 
inches, and Cissus discolor, with leaves eight inches in length and beautifully mark- 
ed. These plants are in seven inch pots. Besides those mentioned, he has a collec. 
tion of Begonias in the most robust health, and varieties which are usually considered 
difficult by the most skillful among us, flourish with him equally with the more robust 
kinds. 

“* His Coleus, too, are models of splendid coloring and rampant growth. One plant 
challenged my attention more particularly— a Pheris, in a four inch pot, with 
upwards of twenty fronds, the largest near five feet. I have not mentioned these 
things as being very extraordinary, but to show that when a man can take hold of a 
collection of plants in a sickly state, and in a few months bring them into the most 
robust health, and in such small pots grow them toa size that many gardeners cannot 
do after a long life of practice—I say when a man can do that, he is an honor to his 
profession.” 

Pruning Newly Planted Maples. 

The horticultural editor of the Country Gentleman, says that newly set maples, 
«« should be severely cut back, only in case the roots have been roughly handled and 
cut off. It is better to secure the roots as perfectly as possible, and to cut back 
moderately, and always do it before the buds swell.” 


Rapid Growing Shade Trees. 


The same editor, in advising a new beginner how to plant his ornamental grounds, 
says: ‘‘ It often becomes very desirable to plant trees that grow fast, and to select 
those which will furnish a shade the soonest. Several different kinds properly 
arranged, have a much better appearance than plantations of a single sort, and we 
would name among the rapid growers, the silver maple, the European larch, the 
chestnut, the common or American elm, the black walnut, and for the remote parts 
of the ground a few ailanthus trees. The silver poplar is an exceedingly rapid grower 
and one or two in a plantation make a fine appearance, the strong objection to its 
suckering being partly removed by planting it where these would be less objectiona- 
ble, and by digging the suckers up carefully a few times while in leaf and growing, 
and not in spring before the leaves appear. Some of the oaks, when they become old 
and spreading, are the finest of all shade trees, and although slower of growth, should 
not be omitted in a plantation of any considerable extent. A few evergreens may be 
interspersed among the other trees—the Norway spruce is hardy and a fast grower.” 


a Choice Summer Pears, 

W. ©. Barry furnishes the following notes oa Summer Pears to the American Rural 
Home. He advises the cultivation of more very early sorts, as the medium ripening 
varieties are marketed when prices are very low, a few sorts ripening before the great 
bulk of fruit, or after it, will bring a much better price. 

Bloodgood—This is one of the best pears of the season. It is of good size, high 
flavored, bears abundantly and regularly, and being very early, is a valuable 
orchard and garden fruit. It was brought to notice about 1835, by James 
Bloodgood, a nurseryman in Flushing. Farther back than this its history cannot be 
traced. Like other early pears, its quality is bettered by beingripened in the house. 
In our garden, a standard tree about fourteen years old, bears from four to six bushels 
every year. The fruit generally sells at the rate of $2 per bushel; but this year, 
the market being full of peaches, they brought ouly $1.50 per bushel. They were 
picked August 8th. 
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Beurre Giffard—A medium-sized pear, of very fine quality. Its flesh is juicy and 
melting, with an agreeable vinous flavor. It ripened this season about the middle of 
August and sold readily at $2 per bushel. 

Brandywine—This variety originated on the farm of Eli Harvey, on the river 
Brandywine, in Pennsylvania, The fruit is of medium size, flesh juicy and melting, 
and of excellent flavor. We picked our fruit the past week, and it is now ripening 
on the shelves. When perfectly matured it is a first class pear. 

Manning’s Elizabeth—A delicious little pear. Asan early garden fruit unexcelled. 
It is a seedling of Dr. Van Mons, of Belgium, and was named by Mr. Manning, of 
this country. The flesh is melting, and the flavor is sprightly. It is now ripening 
with us, and at this time is one of our best pears. 

Tyson—A chance seedling found in a hedge on the farm of Mr. Tyson, near Phila- 
delphia. The fruit is of medium size, and of good quality. It is very productive, 
and bears large crops yearly. A standard tree of ours bears about twelve bushels 
annually, which sold this year for $1 per bushel. 

Dearborn’s Seedling—A very desirable pear. Fruit small, but of fine quality. It 
is very productive, and is now about ripe, It originated with Mr. Dearborn, of Bos- 
ton, about the year 1818. 

Osband’s Summer—A very good pear. It ripened with us about a fortnight ago. 
The fruit is round and small. It originated in Wayne county, N. Y. 


Lilium Columbianum, 

The Rural New Yorker illustrates this pretty Lily, a native of Columbia and Wash- 
ington Territories. The plant grows one to two feet high, and has a most graceful 
habit. The leaves are produced in whorls resembling our common L. Superbum. 
The flowers are small and petals reflexed. Color orange yellow, spotted with dark 
brown. The bulbs are as hardy as any of our native lilies, and thrive in a good 
rich moist soil; on no account should rank barnyard manure be applied to lilies, as it 
is sure to cause disease. 

A Fine Bed of Geraniums. 

The American Rural Home describes a fine bed of Geraniums, at Elwood estate, 
Rochester, N. Y. The gardener commences making cuttings for the next year’s 
bed in July, which he strikes in pots, and keeps in his green house through the win- 
ter. He aims to grow a large number of strong, healthy plants to select from. The 
bed, which is a large one, is laid out in the form of a palm leaf, the smaller end 
pointing toward the center of the carriage entranoe from the street, and dividing the 
carriageway in front of the piazza, and main entrances of the mansion. 

The preparation of the soil is a very important part of the process. The natural 
soil is strong, heavy loam, into which he works a good quantity of fine barn-yard 
manure, and well rotted leaf-mold from the woods. 

The bed is thrown up higher in the middle than the outside, to give a convex sur- 
face, or the same result may be produced by selecting the tallest plants for the middle. 
The outside border of the bed is a strip of sod about two feet wide, the grass on which 
is kept closely shaven, as is the lawn. Inside of this border are planted two rows of 
Bijou geranium, a dwarf variety, with light green leaves, bordered and striped with 
white. These are very shy bloomers, but their green and white foliage affords a 
striking contrast to the scarlet mass of the body of the bed. Inside of this border 
the bed is closely planted with General Grant geraniums, the healthiest plant, and 
most profuse and brilliant bloomer in the family. He aims to transplant into the 
bed near the last of May, when all fear of frosts and chilling winds is past. After 
they are once started, he uses no water upon them, but keeps the surface mellow 
during the season by a free use of the hoe, and trims off the different trusses as they 
are done blooming. 

Under such management the bed presents a slightly convex, but very even, regular 
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surface. As seen from the street, five or six rods distant, the broad gravel carriage 
road, the border of deep green grass, the inner border of light green and white-leaved 
geraniums, and then the large center of brilliant scarlet, altogether form a picture 
upon which the eye rests from day to day with unwearied delight. 


Time for Planting Vall Bulbs. 

‘* As soon in the fall as bulbs can be obtained, they should be planted, though this 
will not generally be the case till October, but it is well to bear in mind that the 
earlier they are planted the finer they will flower.”’ 

Time to Make Currant Cuttings. 

In the northern parts of the United States, currant bushes mature their leaves 
about the time the early frosts occur. Shoots so matured may be taken for cuttings 
as soon as the leaves are killed; but going south, the bushes are fully matured in 
August, and in some parts as early as July, and shed their leaves without the action of 
frost. In such cases it may be best to make the cuttings when about three-fourths of 
the leaves are shed, or, better than this, strip off the leaves as soon as about two- 
thirds of them have fallen, and then wait a week and take the cuttings. Currant 
shoots so treated will be more likely to grow than they would if cut later in the 
season. At the north they may be heeled in and planted in the spring, but south 
they do better if set as soon as made.—Prairie Farmer. 

How to Grow Raspberries Successfully. 

My manner of planting and cultivating Black Cap Raspberries is very simple and 
cheap. When I planted my experimental lot, I placed them in rows ten feet apart, 
and at intervals of eight feet in the row I planted posts. On these posts I nailed 
two strips of wood fora trellis. These strips were one by two inches in size, and the 
lower one was placed thirty inches, and the upper one four feet six inches from the 
ground. I planted the roots on both sides of the trellis and twelve inches from it on 
each side. They were placed four feet apart in the row and planted alternately, so 
that for every two feet there was a cane to be tied to the trellis. 


As soon as the berries are all picked, I lose no time in cutting away all the old . 


wood and removing it from the ground. The young canes are allowed to grow toa 
length of five feet, and are then topped out and tied to the trellis. For tying I have 
used twine, basswood bark and willow twigs. I find them all to be good, but would 
give the preference to the willows, on account of their cheapness and durability. 
After cutting back the young canes and tying them to the trellis, the laterals grow 
very rapidly. I allow them to attain a length of about two feet, and then check 
their growth by pinching off the end. This is ali that has to be done to them for 
one year, at the end of which time they will have borne their fruit, and in their turn 
will be ready to be cut away to give place to the younger canes of the following 
season. 

Experience has shown me that the rows should be wider than ten feet for such 
rank growing canes. When the laterals have attained their proper length, and the 
bushes are loaded with fruit and foliage, the rows become so blocked up that it is 
almost impossible to move between them with any freedom. I have adopted fourteen 
feet as the proper distance for the rows to be apart, and plant and prune as previously 
stated. In describing this cane I should have stated that it is nearly as free from 
thorns as the purple cane, and is similar in color. 

In order for the canes to grow to the best advantage, it is necessary that the ground 
should be kept moist and free from weeds. To effect this purpose, I mulch the 
ground with straw six or eight inches thick. I have never tried leaves, but have no 
doubt that they would answer the purpose fully as well. By this mulching of straw 
the ground always remains moist and the weeds are kept back, thus saving work with 


plow and hoe, and insuring a good crop of berries.—Remarks of Mr. Littleton before 
Peoria Farmers’ Club. 
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Potomac Fruit Growers’ Association. 


This is comparatively a new society, or, at least, has only become prominent within 
alate period. An interesting discussion on blackberries and raspberries was held at 
Washington recently, and among other things said and done, Mr. Saul remarked: 

If I were going into the blackberry culture I would not confine myself to any one, 
but would raise the Wilson, Kittatinny and Missouri Mammoth. There is none that 
is superior to all others. My experience, however, is that here the blackberry is not 
a paying crop. The wild fruit is so fine and abundant as to prevent the sale of the 
cultivated variety at paying prices. The Wilson is with me two weeks earlier than 
the Kittatinny. 

Major King.—How dees the flavor of the wild compare with the cultivated variety ? 

Mr. Saul.—The wild fruit is just as good. 

Colonel Curtis.—The wild is the best. 

Colonel Chamberlain.—In my neighborhood there are wild berries as large as any 
of these exhibited here, and very sweet. 

Prof. William Sauders, of the Agricultural Bureau, remarked :—Regarding the 
varieties of the blackberry, I found in going through one meadow in Maryland, four 
distinct varieties ; if anything, more distinct than any of those now in cultivation, 
and equally as good. It is wrong to confine ourselves to one variety. Persons have 
different tastes; then, too, they ripen at different times; and again, one might prove 
a failure. , They do not do well on rich soil; the vines grow so luxuriantly that the 
wood does not ripen. In one case where they grew on the sod large crops were 
gathered. One gentleman planted in rich soil 48 Lawtons, training up two canes to 
a stake; the next year he had twelve bushels of fruit, but after that he did not obtain 
good crops. We have a great deal to contend with from unripened wood. 

Prof. Howland.—T wo years ago last spring I went out into the woods, and from 


different localities got some black raspberry bushes. I set out three rows in my 
garden, and when they came into bearing found a number of varieties, some of them 
being very fine, like the ever-bearing, while others were worthless. Altogether, at 
oue picking, I obtained over three bushels from the three rows, 109 feet long. 


Fall Planting of Trees. 


One of the best ways is to plant very early. Do not wait for the fall of the leaf, 
but commence as soon as the first heavy fall rains have thoroughly loosened the 
ground. If the leaves have not fallen, strip them off. It is no more of an injury 
for man to do this in the day, when a frost may and often does do it the same night. 
If there be much soft and immature wood, cut this back, evaporation is much more 
easy through this part than the harder and more mature. 

Another thing in favor of fall planting, will be the selection of warm ground. 
This will much favor the production of rootlets. In a cold, damp soil, the roots 
already on the tree will rather die than new ones produce themselves. This is par- 
ticularly the case with some trees which do not make young roots freely in the fall. 
The tulip trees, oaks and the peach are familiar instances of this class. And again, 
he who would have the very best success with fall planting, must guard as much as 
possible against hot bursts of sun, or cold wintry winds ; and thus he whose place is 
the best protected in this respect, will have the best of it over him who has not. 

Some of our readers, we suspect, will wonder why we include the sun in our list of 
winter enemies to the fall planted tree. But we see how it is after a winter’s expe- 
rience. The southern side of the fall-planted tree is often scorched on that side. 
This is simply because the sun draws out the moisture there faster than the injured 
roots can supply it. 

Tn favor of fall planting there is yet one item which we can seldom have in spring. 
This is in reference to the condition of the earth. It is often said that a wet day is 
good for planting trees, but this is a mistake. The pasty earth does not fit closely 
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to the roots, and the roots cannot well take up moisture unless they are in close con. 
tact with the earth. Hence a helf-dry soil, that will powder finely when crushed, is 
to be preferred. Then every little root finds the powdering soil closing in about it; 
and it is almost as if the root had pushed itself in the ordinary way. It is 2 good 
thing in transplanting to have one man pounding with a rammer as fast as the earth 
is being put in. .In the spring, what with rain and frost, the soil is not apt to be as 
friable, as gardeners say, as it is in the fall of the year.—Gardener’s Monthly. 


Fruit in Iowa. 


Writing to the Iowa Homestead, Suel Foster, Muscatine, lowa, says the Michigan 
strawberry, B. Hathaway’s seedling, is a softer, richer berry than Wilson’s Albany, 
and he thinks it will be a strong competitor with that for productiveness and profit. 
He prefers‘the Philadelphia and Miami raspberries, although the Clark does well 
with him. The Kittatinny blackberry is hardy and productive of large fruit. He 
is well pleased with the English cherry. His pears are over-bearing. The Bartlett 
stands first, the Flemish Beauty next. His grapes are also overloaded. 


The New Grape in} Missouri. 


Among the new grapes Walter has done well; foliage perfectly healthy; fruit of 
most excellent quality and very early ripening this season; the first of full fruiting 
along with Hartford and before Martha, Iona and some others. Martha is giving 
entire satisfaction. Iona not quite so fine as expected, but doing fairly; Goethe and 
Meramec are full of promise. Among those not yet fruited are New Haven Red and 
Vallees’ White Concord, both doing well, fine healthy foliage and very short jointed 
wood. Hudson, a new white grape not yet sent out, is a beautiful vine with very fine 
foliage, and is doing very well so far. Eumelan is very healthy and thrifty, promis- 
ing very well; the Herman is fully realizing expectations. The drouth and heat 
have been very trying on foliage, and some varieties have suffered considerably. 
Among those that have been conspicuously worthless with us are, Mary Ann, North 
Carolina and Creveling. The only point of vine in the Hartford, its earliness, has 
been very neatly laid on the shelf here, by coming into competition with points 
further south.—Rural World. 


Strawberries on. Bushes. 


The editor of the St. Paul Press still maintains the existence of bushes at Pem- 
bina, bearing strawberries thereon. It is not a raspberry, as some one suggested, 
but a genuine strawberry, : 

‘The berry in question has not only the full flavor and form, but the stalk of the 
strawberry, and has nothing whatever of the raspberry about it. It is a misnomer to 
defer so far to popular parlance as to call it a bush strawberry, for it does not grow on 
a bush, but on an upright stalk; the only difference so far as we can recollect, 
between the stalk and the creeping vine, being that the former is upright and termi- 
nates in a group of stems supporting a cluster of berries. The stalk is in all respects 
a straw, like that of clover or the vine of the ordinary strawberry, and has no resem- 
blance whatever to the woody fibre and bark of the stalk of the raspberry bush.”’ 

The editor has evidently got a white elephant and don’t know what to do: with it. 
The defense is a pretty bad one. 

The Plowden Peach, 


Specimens of this new peach have now been tested in Pennsylvania, and found to 
be ripe ten days before the Hale’s Early—a good, distinct, delicious sort. At 
Washington, D. C., near where it originated, it is said to ripen twenty days before 
Hale’s Early ; but this is probably anexaggeration. The fruit is very much the same 
shape and size as Hale’s Early, but lighter in weight, flesh whitc and remarkably 
juicy. 
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The Clematis for Decorative Purposes. 
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